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ABSTRACT 



This paper analyzes survey JaLa on parents* preferences tor tin- 
various types of day care that exist as well as for individual Jnv 
care services. Fach of the major types of day care is .analyzed 
according to what is known about parents’ preferences, their special 
concerns and their priorities for day care services. Most children 
of working parents are cared for in their homes and/or by relatives, 
and most parents are well satisfied with this arrangement. Parents 
are somewhat sceptical about care in the homes of others by non- 
relatives, fearing that the arrangements may be unsafe or unstable. 

It is not clear whether these same anxieties apply to family day 

care homes; the image of this form of care seems to vary from community 

to community. 

Many working parents have expressed an interest in changing from their 
present form of care to care in a center, and an equal number of non- 
working mothers say that if they went to work they would prefer to 
have their children cared for in centers. Nonwhite mothers are es- 
pecially interested in centers, because they are particularly attracted 
by the advantages of a preschool educational program for their children. 

Many parents would like highly qualified staff, educational and niedicai 
services for their children. However, closeness to home and low cost 
are particular concerns for low-income families. A system of support 
services, staff training and quality control is proposed for the 
types of day care that seem best able to meet parents’ needs for low 
cost care close to home, so that these convenient types of care may 
also satisfy parents’ concern for their children’s educational de- 
velopment and health. 
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1 .0 INTRODUCTION 



This paper compares parents* preferences for day care, services 
with the major types of existing day care. Survey data on 
the types of services parents prefer is first summarized. The 
major types of available day care are then described. Finally, 
each type of care is evaluated on the basis of available data 
concerning parents’ satisfaction with, and preference for, each 
type of care as a whole, as well ns their attitudes toward 
individual features of each type of care. 

The purpose of this evaluation is to provide the federal govern- 
ment with some of the information needed to select and design the 
delivery system that will expand the nation’s supply of day care. 
Part V of this report, ’’Challenges in Day Care Expansion," suggests 
three possible government approaches to day care expansion: (a) to 

depend upon consumer choice and the operations of the private market; 
(b) to depend upon consumer choice accompanied by assistance to the 
private market; (c) to construct and operate facilities for use by 
eligible families. In evaluating alternative approaches, an im- 
portant consideration would be whether the approach could supply 
the mix of services that may be expected to lead to maximum utili- 
zation . 

The mix of services that would be most utilized would depend large- 
ly on the extent of parents* preferences for various types of day 
care and individual services. Once an approach had been decided 
upon, parents' preferences would also be important in making imple- 
mentation decisions. Decisions about the kinds of assistance to 
give to the private market, or the kinds of facilities to construct, 
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2 A) APPROACH 



This paper uses two approaches Lo determine parents* preferences 
for child care services. The first approach is to compare the 
popularity of the different types of existing day care, taking 
each type as a whole. The second approach is to examine parents 
attitudes toward individual features of day care services. 

Survey data — on the extent to which each kind of day care is 
used, on parents* satisfaction with the type of care their children 
receive, and on the kind of service mothers would prefer to use — 
are important in evaluating the potential utilization of each type 
of day care. Such a comparison of current practices and prefer- 
ences gives information about the relative desirability of such 
broad categories of services as family day care or center day 
care. However, such data do not tell which particular features 
of a day care method make it appealing or unappealing to mothers. 

It is therefore instructive to look at individual factors that 
working mothers use in evaluating day care services, whether or 
not these are characteristic of any particular method. A 
specific characteristic, such as "closeness to home," may be 
critical to mothers in choosing or not choosing a particular 
day care service. Such a critical factor may not be associated 
more with one method than with others, or it may be the key feature 
that makes one method of care more desirable to mothers than the 
others. If such factors are known, there may be ways of 
incorporating them into kinds of service t in which they are not 
currently found. For example, if mothers prefer family day care 
primarily because it is close to their homes, center care may be 
made equally desirable to them if it can be made equally con- 
venient . 
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Table 1 






Attitudes of mothers toward the services that they are currently 
using may provide the most realistic assessment, since such 
attitudes are based on experience. However, it is also obviously 
important to understand the desires and preferences of non-working 
mothers if day care is to help them enter the labor force. It may 
well be that these mothers have different preferences for day care 
services than mothers now using dnv care services. 



2.1 Current Utilization of Day Care 

Ten surveys of child care arrangements were reviewed to determine 
their overall implications for parents* day care preferences. The 
populations and samples for each survey are summarized in Table 1, 
"Summary of Surveys of Child Care Arrangements." 

Three nationwide surveys have been reviewed: (Ruderman, 1962), 

(Low and Spindler, 1965), and (tfestat, 1970).* The two earlier 
studies are included for purposes of comparison and because they 
analyze some relations in greater detail than the Wes tat study. 

Seven surveys conducted in states, counties, or individual 
communities have also been reviewed. These surveys help show 
the variety of patterns of utilization and preference for child 
care that exist in different communities and among different 
income and racial groups. In addition, these surveys sometimes 
include questions or analyze relations that are not considered 
in the national surveys. 

Some of the surveys did not adhere strictly to scientific sampling 

^Surveys will be referenced in this report by means of author or 
abbreviated title and the date of the survey, not of the publi- 
cation, to avoid confusion. Full k titles are found in Table 1, and 
references are listed at the end. 
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Tahl e 



National Survcvs of Current L' til i nation 



W cstat, 1970 



Total Age of Child 





Under 2 


2-5 




6-10 


000' s % 


000’ s % 


000 ' s 


<7 


000' s % 



In home (total) 


CM 

CM 


61.1 


260 


50.7 


665 


46.7 


1087 


70.0 


Father 


751 


18.9 


110 


21. A 


267 


18.8 


289 


18.6 


Sibling 


473 


11.9 


22 


A. 3 


63 


4.4 


281 


18.1 


Other relatives 


638 


16.0 


92 


17.9 


210 


14.7 


250 


16.1 


Non~relat j ve 


310 


7.8 


36 


7.0 


114 


8.0 


137 


8.8 


Neighbor 

Babysitter 

Maid 

Child Cares 
for self 


260 


6.5 


0 




11 


0.7 


130 


8.4 



Out of home (total) 


1411 


35.6 


210 


40.9 


710 


49.9 


430 


27.7 


Relatives 


583 


14.7 


113 


22.0 


204 


14.3 


230 


14.8 


Babysitter or 
Neighbor 


63 


1.6 


0 




22 


1.5 


35 


2.3 


Family day care 
home 


501 


12.6 


88 


17.2 


278 


19.5 


124 


8.0 


Nursery school 
or center 
After school 


237 


6.0 


9 


1.8 


206 


14.5 


20 


1.3 


recreation 


27 


0.7 


0 




0 




21 


1.4 



Care by mother at 



work 


134 


3.4 


43 


8.3 


49 


3.4 


36 


2.3 


Other 


















Total-% 




100.1 




99.1 




100.0 




100.0 


Total-N 


3977 




513 




1424 




1553 






Table 2 




of Day Care; by Type of Arrangement 



Low A Spindler , 1965 



Kuderman , 
1962 







All working 


Full-time 




Part- t i me 






11-13 




mothers 




working 




wo r king 










Children 


0-13 


mo tliers 




mothers 






000 * s 


<v 

/.» 


/o 


N 


Total /’ 


Child 3-5 


To t a 1 A 


Child 3-:> 




420 


86.2 


63.1 






48. S 


5 5 . 5 


50.3 


70 


85 


17.5 


17.5 


1828 


.5 5 . 5 


10.9 


22 . 5 


25.1 


2 3 


107 


22.0 


1 c 












12 


86 


17.7 


25.0 


2607 


27.2 


18.5 


19.6 


15.6 


17 


23 


4.7 


11.1 












1 . 1 . 


















3 






5.6 


581 


3 . 8 


9.8 


3 . 0 


7.0 


3 






5 . 5 


575 


6 . 9 


9.3 


2.0 


1.7 


5 


119 


24.4 


9 . 5 




10.8 


. 3 


b . 4 


.9 


7 


61 


12.5 


21.0 




25.3 


44.3 


10.6 


17.3 


27 


36 


7.4 


9.1 


95 3 


10.8 


14.9 


5.0 


9.1 


12 


6 


1.2 


| 












| 






9.4 


979 


11.3 


19.7 


4.7 


6.7 


11 


11 


2.3 


1 












) 


0 

4 * 


0.4 


2.5 


265 


3.2 


9.7 


.9 


1.5 


3 


6 


1.2 














1 




7.8 


7.0 


33.5 


32.4 


3 


.7 


- 


.4 


- 




100,0 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 





1183 arrange- 
ments 

(950 mothers) 



Table 2 



Flemvntary school way tabulated in some surveys as a form of day 
care. However, to permit uniform presentation of survey results, 
this form of care was not included, and percentages were re- 
calculated excluding this form of care. Therefore, percentages 
shown are not always exactly the same as those published in the 
surveys . 

Table 2 gives the results of the three national surveys, (Wes tat, 
1960), (Low and Spindler, 1965) and (Ruderman, 1962). Overall 
results of the three studies suggest that about two-thirds of all 
day care arrangements are in the home and that about two-thirds 
of all caretakers are relatives. About one-fourth of the care in 
the home is provided by non-relatives, or the child cares for 
himself; about one-fourth of the care outside the home is also by 
non-relatives, whether a baby-sitter, a day care home, or a center. 
Formal group care accounts for a relatively small percentage of 
present arrangements. The largest estimate, and the most recent, 
is that about 12% of children are in family day care homes and 
6% in day care centers. 

The three studies may show a trend toward increased use of day 
care centers over time, since the 1962 study shows 3% usage of 
such centers, the 1965 survey 2.2%, and the 1970 study 6%. However 
these differences might also have resulted from sampling procedures 

The results of the Westat and the Low and Spindler studies are 
remarkably similar, considering the five-year time lapse between 
them and the difference in populations sampled. (Westat was 
limited to families earning $8,000 or less per year, while Low 
and Spindler surveyed all income groups.) The proportion of 
in-home to out-of-home care found by the two studies was 
approximately 61%. The different percentages of out-of-home 
care found by the two studies — 35.6% for Westat and 20.8% for Low 
and Spindler — may be accounted for by the large percentage of 
mothers in the latter study who cared for their children while 
working. A possible reason for this large percentage is that areas 
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outside Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA’s) were 
under-sampled in the Wes tat survey, and Low and Spindler found that 
outside SMSA’s, more than twice as many mothers care for their 
children while working. Rural occupations may be more conducive 
to this type of care. 

Other differences between the two studies seem to reflect income 
differences in the samples used. Care by relatives, whether in 
or out of the home, was greater for the lower-income Westat popu- 
lation. Care by relatives has been shown in several studies to 
be more popular among low-income families. 

Results of the Ruderman study are not too dissimilar from those 
of the later surveys, considering the difference in time and 
sampling procedures. The larger percentage of care in homes may 
result from the fact that the Ruderman sample included a somewhat 
disproportionate number of upper income families, who have a 
tendency to use more in-home care than average. 

Overall results of the national surveys may be misleading, since 
patterns of utilization are quite different for different groups 
of families and children. Some surveys have analyzed some of 
these differences. Westat analyzes patterns of utilization 
according to the ages of children being served. Low and Spindler 
present breakdowns by age of children but also analyzes the rela- 
tionship of the type of child care to mothers’ part- or full- 
time employment, family income, mothers’ education, etc. Ruderman 
does not include age breakdowns or analysis for full- or part- 
time employment but does analyze effects of race and socio- 
economic status on utilization of child care. These demographic 
variables will be discussed later; tables concerning them are 
included in Appendix A. 

The age of the child to be served has a significant effect on the 
kind of care parents choose. More pre-schoolers are cared for 
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outside the home than older children according to Westat and Low 
and Spindler. A major part of this difference is accounted for 
by the finding that older children are more often left alone or 
in the care of siblings than are children under five. The pre 
school age group also shows the largest usage of group care, eithe 
in family day care homes or in centers. Westat shows that this ag 
group comprises nearly 20% of children in family day care homes, 
and 15% in centers. 



Differences in utilization of types of child care are clearly 
affected by whether the mother works full or part time, and by 
income, race and other demographic variables. It cannot be 
ascertained from these data whether reasons for these differences 
are to be found in cultural differences that affect preferences, 
or differences in life circumstances that affect the availability 
and suitability of various kinds of child care. Probably both 
cultural and situational factors are at work. 

Income differences affect the location of child care arrangements 
and the choice of caretaker, according to both the Ruderman study 
and the Low and Spindler study. Poor mothers use care outside 
their homes considerably more often than higher income mothers. 
Full-time working mothers with incomes of $3,000 or less use 
care in the home 43% of the time, compared with 51% for mothers 
with incomes of $10,000 or more. 

Poor families are more likely than well-to-do families to choose 
relatives as caretakers, whether the relatives live with the family 
or outside the home. However, due to the large number of female 
heads of households among the poor, the caretaker is less likely 
to be the father than imong well-to-do families. 

The findings concern .ng the overall relationship of income to 
child care reflect nainly the pattern of the white majority. 
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Although nonwhite families have, a lower average income than white 
families, they use considerably more out-of-home day 
care. Income differences have opposite effects on white and 
nonwhite families. Lower- and middle-income nonwhite families use 
considerably more care in the home (43%) than nonwhite families 
with incomes over $10,000 (32%). Among white families in poverty, 

37% use in-home care, compared with 47% of high-income families. 
However, the same tendency to use more nonrelative caretakers 
as income increases is present in nonwhite as well as in white 
families. (Percentages are from the Low and Spindler survey.) 

The effects of demographic characteristics on nationwide patterns 
of child care provide an interesting background for the examination 
of state and community surveys. Table 3, "State and Community 
Surveys of Current Utilization of Day care," shows that overall 
utilization patterns in these surveys vary widely from each other 
and from the national surveys. The smallest percentage of in home 
care was found in a sample of working mothers of preschool 
children in Olmstead County, Minnesota. (Although this was a 
random sample, the population had a mean income of about $13,000.) 

The finding of 47% of care outside the home is comparable to 
Westat's and Low and Spindler 1 s findings for parents of preschoolers. 
However, one would expect more in-home care due to the high-income 
sample. A similar distribution between in-home and out-of-home 
care was found in a Massachusetts study of all parents of children 
under six (Massachusetts 1970) and a study of WIN trainee mothers, 
who were at the opposite end of the income scale from the Olmstead 
County mothers. As already observed, nonwhite families tend to 
use more out-of-home care. The predominance of black mothers in 
the WIN sample may help explain the large proportion of out-of- 
home care. Also, all mothers were aided by a social worker who 
might have helped them locate care outside the home. 

Utilization patterns in Hennepin County showed a pattern similar 
to the Ruderman study, including a somewhat higher than usual rate 
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Ta 


Pole 5. Day Care 


Arrangements 


Preferred 




Westat, 1970 


Massachuset ts , 1970 




Current 

arrangements 


Preferred 

arrangements 


Working and 
mothers 


non -vor king 




working 


non-working 








mothers 

V 


mothers 

% 


Current 

% 


Pref erred 

7 


Not currently working 
or would not work 


— 


7.1 


47 


39 


Own home 
Relative 
Non-relative 


61.1 


40.2 


19 


27 


Other’s home 
Relative 
Non-relative 


16.3 

14.7 

1.6 


7.6 


10 


12 


Day care home 


12.6 








Group care 


6.0 ■ 


33.9 


10 


19 


Other or N.A. 




6.0 


14 


3 



a,'C3 



Table 5 



itv Workiru: an*.! N o n ~vo r k inn Mothers 



01 ns c ed C oun tv , 10 7 0 WIN, 1970 Prban Institut e (h), iy^TO 

Working mothers 

Working mothers 



current 


Preferred 


Current 


Preferred 


Current 


Pref er . 


Current 


P re i e r 




cy 














41 


61 


50 


56 


70.8 


49.9 


80.4 


46.7 


31 


2 3 


45 


46 


57.3* 


34 . 6* 


68.2* 


38.2* 


10 


38 


5 


10 


13.5 


16. 3 


12.2 


8.5 


46 


11 


40 


31 










6 


1 


27 


23 










40 


10 


13 


8 


20.2 


4.8 


11.0 


1.7 






1 


4 


8.9 


25.9 


8.5 


23.8 










0.0 


IS. 3 


0.0 


28,0 


7 


13 


6 


9 











1 



*This may refer co out-of-home care by a relative, due to an unclear survey question. 
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Table 6: 



Estimated Number and Percentage Distribution or Working 
Mothers by Desired Kind of Improved Day Care for Pre- 
Srgonl nnd for School-Age Children 





Preschool 


children 


School-age 


children 


Kind of care desired for 
improvement 


Number 
(000 '*0 


Percent 


N umb e r 
(000's) 


Percent 


No change dins i red 


411 


36.5 


485 


48.8 


Change desired 


716 


63.5 


509 


51.2 


Care in home 


264 


23.4 


218 


22.0 


Care in other’s home 


5? 


5.0 


46 


4.6 


Supervised recreation 
program 


0 


- 


214 


21.5 


Day Care Centers 


373 


33.1 


0 


- 


Other change 


22 


2.0 


31 


3.1 


Total 


1,127 


100.0 


994 


100.0 



Survey: Westat, 1970 
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Parents 1 preferences for dav care have not been surveyed as : re- 
(HitMUly or in as much detail as their current arrangement s . 

None of the national studies has asked questions about the 
over a. Li preferences of working mothers, although Wes tat includeu 
data on preferences of mothers who are not working, and Rude man 
asked about interest in center care. 

Table 5 presents the data on the kind ot day care parents would 
prefer, compared with the percentage of current utilization for 
each type. 

Three of the state and county studies suggest that mothers would 
like to use in-home care somewhat more than they do. The dif- 
ference between the percentage who use and who prefer such care 
ranged from 6% to 20% (Massachusetts, 1970; Olmsted County, 1970; 
WIN, 1970). 

The Urban Institute study of a middle-income black community 
found that, although a high percentage of families use care in 
the home (70-80%), considerably fewer would prefer this care if 
given a choice (46-49%). Many parents would prefer to use a 
family day care home (23-26%) or a center (18-28%). The high 
preference for family day care homes in this study is unusual. 

A possible reason is that such homes were widely utilized in 
this community, which had no centers. 

Although the Westat survey did not ask working mothers for their 
preferences, these mothers were asked whether they would like to 
change to a different type of day care. Table 6 shows that about 
two-thirds of these mothers would like to change; 23% of mothers 



Table 7: Estimated Percentage Distribution of Nonworking Mothers by Kind 

Preferred for Youngest Child, by Family Income, by Iype 
Household and by Race 



- ray be as counted :\»r by the large percentage of 
latter study who cared for their children while 
^si hie reason for this large percentage is that areas 
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Survey: Westat, 1970 



with preschool shiLdrcii would like to change to care in the homo , 
and 33% would like to change to care in centers. Mothers of 
school age children who desire a change would prefer care in their 
homes or a supervised recreation program. 

»» „.i. r 1 v, .. 1 1 , , f. ^ j : ^ . t- ... .- i, .. i. ; i . 

day care they would prefer to use if they were working (Table 5); 
40% preferred care in their own homes, and 34% desired center 
care. Table 7 analyzes these nonworking mothers 1 preferences 
according to income, race and family structure. Race is the most 
significant of these variables in its effect on preference: only 

27% of black mothers, as compared to 50% of white mothers, would 
prefer care in their homes. 52% of the black mothers would 
prefer care in day care centers, compared with 23% of white 
mothers . 

This startling difference is not an income effect. No consistent 
income effect on preferences is noticeable, although this may 
be because upper income families were not represented in the 
Wes tat sample. The race effect may, however, be related to 
the only significant relationship found in this sample: the 

relationship between preference and family structure. Of 
mothers who are heads of households, 40% prefer center care, 
while only 27% of mothers in two-parent households prefer this 
kind of care. Some of this effect may be due to the fact that 
one-parent households are more common among black families. 

It may also result from the fact that fathers are not available as 
caretakers in these families, and fathers normally provide 
about 18% of day care. 

The Ruderman survey asked working mothers whether they would 
use a day care center if there were one nearby; 4 7% said they 
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W orking Mothers' Response to Question on Use of Day Care ("ent er by S R S 



SiyS 


No . 


Percent 
Probably 
Would Use 


Very Low 


362 


52 


1 -v 


1 Q 


' 7 


Mo derate 


249 


44 


High 


119 


37 


Very High 


35 


29 


TOTAL 


1113 


47 



Source: Rude nn a n , 1962 



Table 9. 


Wo r k i n g Mothers 


Who Would Use 


a Child 


Care 


Center by 


Race and 


Ages 




Of Childr 


en 
























Ag 


es of 


Children 


in Family 










Only 


Under 


3 Only 


Under 


6 Under 
Over 6 


and 


Only 


Over 


6 Only 


Over 1 


Race 


No . 




No . 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




Wh i t e 


83 


49 


164 


47 


228 


39 


208 


40 


161 


34 


Negro 


36 


59 


43 


65 


112 


72 


53 


68 


25 


48 


TOTAL 


119 


52 


207 


49 


340 


50 


261 


46 


186 


36 



Survey: Ruderman , 1962 
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Table 10. Working Mothers Who Would Use a Child Care Center by Present 



Arrangement and Race * 

Present Arrangement 

Child cares for self 
Working mother cares for child 
In-Home 
Father 
Sibling 

Other Relatives 

Neighbor, friend, babysitter 

Maid 

Out-of Home 
Relatives 

Neighbor, friend, babysitter 
Nursery school or center 
Playground 



cy ~/ 7 

- O J 3 

White Negro Total 



43 


67 


47 


58 


*** 


61 


40 


69 


47 


30 


63 


40 


24 


56 


38 


45 


80 


52 


37 


*** 


37 


23 


54 


44 


44 


82 


58 


** 


** 


** 


20 


*** 


27 



* Because of multiple arrangements, some mothers appear in more than 
one arrangement category. 

** Omitted because many in these cells felt they were already using such 
a facility, although some said they would change if "the new one" 
were nearer, or less expensive, etc. 

*** Fewer than ten cases. 




Table 10 



Survey: Ruderman, 1962 



probably would use such a center. The larger response may result' 
from the fact that only one choice was presented; mothers were 
not asked to choose among a number of possibilities. Interesting 
relationships were found between desire to use a center, 
socio-economic status, race, age of children, and present day 
care arrangements. Tables 8, 9, and 10 show some of these 
relationships. Tower SFS mothers, black mothers, and mothers of 
preschoolers were all found to have a higher than average pre- 
ference for using a center; 65% of black mothers expressed a 
desire for center care. This figure rose to 72% for black mother 
with preschoolers and older children. 

Interest in center care was also found related to the mothers 1 
present day care arrangements. Among white mothers, 58% of 
those who cared for their children while working desired a 
center. Those of both races whose relatives cared for their 
children showed the least interest in a center. 

Black mothers whose children were cared for by baby-sitters, 
whether inside or outside the home, showed an extremely high 
interest — 80% would use a center, compared to 65% for the 
average black mother and 47% for the overall average. (While 
the Ruderman figures may represent overestimates, it seems 
probable that the direction of the relationships analyzed are 
correct, since the overall race difference corresponds to that 
found bv the Westat study.) 

Ruderman suggests that one reason for the high interest in a 
center among black mothers is the anxiety these rnothers feel 
about leaving children in the homes of others in neighbo rhoods 
which are often dangerous and unwholesome for growing children. 
Another reason arises from the expectations black toothers have 
about special benefits from the care available in day care 
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centers. When asked the reason they would prefer center care, 

11 o of black mothers mentioned "oppor tuni t ies to learn,” 
"teaching," etc., while only HZ of white mothers mention these. 
This difference appears on every socio-economic level. 

All surveys which examined preference found that the percentage 
of parents who would prefer care in a center exceeds the per- 
centage who actually use this type of care. This appears to be 
true of mothers of all income levels and races, although black 
mothers show an extremely high interest in care in centers. It 
also appears that many working mothers whose children are being 
cared for outside the home would like to change to care in their 
homes, and that many non-werking mothers would prefer to use 
in-home care if they began to work. 

The Westat study found little or no preference for family day 
care. However, a study of a black middle income community 
found a significant preference for this type of care. More 
study is needed to determine parents* knowledge of, perception 
of, and attitudes toward this form of care. 

2.4 Parents* Evaluation of Individual Features of Day Care 
Services 



Surveys have given little attention to the attitudes of parents 
toward particular features of day care services. Those survey 
questions that have focussed on individual characteristics 
have been phrased in such a variety of ways that it is difficult 
to summarize them. Parents have been asked what services they 
would expect from their preferred form of care, what services 
they expect from any adequate day care arrangement, what they 
like about their present mode of care and why they chose it, 
and what features they think are most important in a day care 
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program. Each of these questions elicits a different response 
set. Parents 1 expectations may be colored by their sense of 
what is realistic and available — it is even possible that they might 
not expect some of the features they consider most important. 

Factors leading to choice or rejection of a type of care might 
be based on necessity rather than preference. The factors which 
lead parents to choose a particular form of care may be quite 
different from the features which become important to them at ter 
they become accustomed to it. 

Only three of the studies reviewed took the direct approach to 
parents 1 values by asking them what they considered the most 
important features of a day care program. Both Urban Institute 
studies asked parents to name their "top priorities" for day 
care services. The results are as follows: 

Urban Institute (a) , 1970 



Preference 


Average 

Income 

$4,000 


Average 

Income 

$4,000 


■ Average 
Income 
$8,000 


Should provide educational 
services 


39 . 3% 


62.0% 


77.5% 


Should provide nutritional 
services 


47.6 


58.2 


22.5 


Should contribute to social 
development 


31.0 


31.6 


48.7 


Should be close to home 


36.9 


39.2 


30.0 


Should be inexpensive, based 
on ability to pay 


32.1 


43.0 


17.5 


N 


84 


79 


80 
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. — 


as 







U rban Inst i tute (b) , 19 7 1 



Age of Child 

Factor Under 3 3 to 6 



Should 


have comne 


tent staff 




77Z 


67% 


Should 


provide ed 


ucat ional 


services 


36 


54 


e i > a . , 1 i 


pr "*H r ’ : 






TO 


q /. 


Should 


be clean 






23 


17 


Should 


provide re 


c rear ional 


facilities 


IS 


20 



N - 311 



(It should be recalled that the first Urban Institute study was 
a pilot study without a scientifically selected sample.) 

Characteristics related to the quality of the child's experience 
in day care appear to be most important to parents in the Urban 
Institute's samples. Such characteristics include the quality 
of staff, educational services, nutrition, and the child's 
social development. The lower income samples also gave high 
priority to closeness to home and low cost. 

Another indicator of how much parents value a service is how 
much they are willing to pay for it. The second Urban Institute 
study presented parents with a list of five services — a 
preschool educational program, transportation, and two options 
involving the center being open in the evening and on weekends. 
Farents were willing to pay a median of $7.50 a week for an 
educational program, $4 for transportation, and $2 for a hot 
meal . 



The Massachusetts survey of families from all incomes included 
a list of fifteen features from which parents were asked to 
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Table 12. Estimated Number and Percents of Working and Non-working 
Mothers by Expected Provisions of Day Care Programs. 



Percent of total Percent of total 

working mothers non-working 

mentioning each mothers mentioning 



Expected provisions 


provision* 




each provision* 




% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


Safe place to leave child 


47.4 


3 


42.6 


3 


Playmates for child 


22.2 


8 


13.8 


8 


Good food 


55.4 


2 


55.5 


2 


Medical program 


17.4 


9 


11.8 


9 


Good care 


61.9 


1 


57.5 


1 


Education (school readiness) 


36.6 


5 


27.5 


5 


Training (behavior) 


38.4 


4 


29.6 


4 


Good place to play 


31.1 


6 


23.8 


6 


Other 


27.1 


7 


18.2 


7 



* Multiple responses were frequent. 



Survey: Westat, 1970 



Table 12 
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attributes of the caretaker (50%) as the features of their day 
care arrangements they liked best. Those mothers who mentioned 
any features they missed in their present arrangements usually 
mentioned convenience. Only a few mentioned the presence or 
absence of educational opportunities for children. 

The middle class, predominant black sample in the second Urban 
Institute survey mentioned a number of reasons for dissatisfac- 
tion with their present arrangements, mostly related to the 
quality of care and attention their children received. One- 
fourth of respondents mentioned the lack of a preschool 
education program, and an equal number mentioned excessive cost. 
Lack of cleanliness, overcrowding , and the fear that the care 
would be inadequate for the children when they grew older were 
also primary concerns. 

High priority program features and reasons ior liking or dis- 
liking day care services were discussed first because they 
involve a value judgment on the part of parents. Expectations 
may be a less direct reflection of parents 1 values; instead, 
they may be based on realistic estimation of available services, 
or they may represent a set of minimum requirements. The Westat 
survey asked both working and non-working mothers to state the 
provisions they would expect from a day care program (Table 12) . 
Although the percentage of working and non-working mothers men- 
tioning each provision was different, it appeared that non- 
working mothers made fewer multiple responses. Ranking the 
provisions according to the percentage of mothers mentioned it 
yielded identical rank orderings for working and non-working 
mothers. The first three concerns for all mothers were good 
care, safety, and good food. These would appear to be minimum 
requirements. The next two expectations in order are training 
in behavior and education for the child. Next in importance are 
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Table 13. Working Mothers* Expectations for Day Care Services 



By Type of Care 

Expectations 

Care 





Disci- 

pline 


for 

sick 

child 


Teach 

skills 


Outings 


Play 

with 

child 


In-home care 


Father 


90 


66 


51 


25 


26 


Sibling 


50 


44 


48 


— 


— 


Relative 


93 


76 


40 


15 


53 


Babysitter 


78 


55 


39 


20 


61 


Maid 


88 


80 


38 


26 


78 


Out-of-home care 


Relative 


* 


65 


40 


11 


46 


Babysitter 


49 


49 


33 


24 


— 


Day care center 






86 


64 


89 


* Some percentages 


were not 


mentioned in 


t!i is study. 







Survey: Ruderman, 1962 
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Table 1 A 



a good place for play and playmates, and, finally, a medical 
p rogram. 

Ruderman (1962) pointed out that expectations are different for 
different types of care. In this study, mothers using each type 
of care were asked what they expected of the form of care they 
used. Percentages given in the narrative for each kind of 
expected service are tabulated in Table 13. As can be seen, 
adult caretakers in the home or relatives outside the home were 
strongly expected to take responsibilities normally associated 
with parents — to discipline children and to care for them when 
they were sick. Day care centers were expected to provide 
educational and play experiences for children to a greater 
extent than any other form of care. Expectations for care by 
non-relatives in their homes were lowest both for the parental 
care and disciplinary functions and for the educational 
functions . 

Concern about cost and convenience are important sources of 
negative expectations for parents. The first Urban Institute 
study asked parents which kinds of day care they would not want 
to use and their reasons for not wanting to use them. The 
reasons are presented in Table 14 . For parents in the lower 
income communities, expense was a problem with each type of 
care except care by a relative in the home. Baby-sitters 
apparently difficult to arrange during the hours parents need 
them. Distance was mentioned as a significant problem only in 
one community, and only for day care centers. Understandably, 
the middle class parents found high cost less of a problem, and 
were thus more likely to mention their childrens preferences 
as reasons for not wanting a particular type of care. 

Hennepin County (1970) parents were asked to give criticism of 
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would like to participate in policy formation, while another 
found parents had a strong interest in parent education programs 

There are no studies including detailed and complete information 
on parents 1 attitudes toward individual program features. It is 
clear, for example, that a large percent of parents would like 
to have educational services for their children, but there is no 
information on the kinds of educational programs parents would 
prefer. Parents obviously want competent caretakers, but how 
do parents perceive competence? Do they use subjective or 
objective criteria to judge staff quality? What kinds of 
ethnic and income differences exist in parents* attitudes 
toward individual day care services? 

In spite of the unanswered questions, it is clear that most 
parents want more than basic care and supervision from their 
day care arrangements. At all income levels, they want 
educational and social experiences for their children. At the 
same time, consideration of cost, convenience, and transporta- 
tion place restrictions on the type of care they are able to use 

2.5 Summary of Survey Findings 

Current utilization patterns are important indicators of parents 
preferences for child care. However, it is impossible to deter- 
mine how' much parents* current choice of day care is influenced 
by their preferences and how much it is constrained by the 
availability and cost of care. Therefore, parents* satisfaction 
with current care, their preferences for change to different 
types of care and their interest in particular program features 
must be compared with current utilization patterns in order to 
obtain a more nearly accurate picture of the types of care 
parents would like to use. 
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The largest percentage of day care takes place in the home and/ 
or by relatives. For lower income families, this percentage is even 
larger. Is it the home setting or the availability of relatives 
as caretakers that causes parents to choose this kind of care? 

The amount of satisfaction with day care in the home setting 
depends on the person caring for the child. Although it takes 
place in the home, care by siblings is one of the least satis- 
factory forms of care. It is considered only a slight improve- 
ment over leaving the child at home alone. Adult relatives in 
the home are rated among the most satisfactory of caretakers. 
However, interestingly enough, the percentage of mothers who use 
this form of care is considerably greater than the percentage of 

those who state that it is the care they would most prefer. 

\ 

Non-relative caretakers within the home are sometimes rated as 
less satisfactory than non-relatives outside the home. Thus, 
it would appear that preference for the setting of the family’s 
own home is not the major reason for the widespread utilization 
of care in the home. 

Is care by a relative the key to the large amount of in-home 
care? Most informal care outside the home also involves 
relatives as caretakers. However, two surveys showed them to be 
less satisfactory than relatives in the home. One survey even 
showed them to be considerably less satisfactory than non- 
relatives outside the home. Thus, relatives as caretakers do 
not seem to be the key factor in the high utilization of care 
in the home. 

Comparing utilization and preference rates for informal care in 
the homes of others confirms the conclusion suggested above that 
the home setting is not a crucial factor in day care preference. 
When day care homes are not included, between 20 and 30% of 
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children are cared for in the homes of other families. However, 
according to roost studies, the percent of mothers who would pre- 
fer to use this form of care is less than half the number of 
those who use it. 

The use of babysitters, whether inside or outside the home, is 
attended by inconvenience due to scheduling problems. Expecta- 
tions for services from such care are low; neither the disci- 
pline and loving care of a relative, nor the education and social 
experiences of a center, are expected of such care. Black 
mothers who use babysitters, whether in or out of their homes, 
express much anxiety about the adequacy and safety of the 
arrangements . 

Care in the home is named by a high percentage of mothers — 
between 40 and 60 % -- when they are asked which kind of 
care they would prefer if they had a choice, i.e., if all 
constraints were removed. However, it would appear that this 
preference applies to the mother’s own home and is not necessarily 
generalizable to the homes of others. In addition, it seems 
highly related to tne characteristics of the caretaker. 

Family day care homes were considered as a separate type of care 
in only two studies. In a low income sample, it was found one 
of the least satisfactory forms of care among mothers presently 
using it. However, a middle income community showed a strong 
preference for more family day care than was presently used in 
that community. 

As mentioned above, black mothers are particularly unsatisfied 
with informal care by non-relatives. It is possible that this 
is true generally of families in low income neighborhoods. 

Perhaps this accounts for the comparative dissatisfaction with 
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family day care and the low rate of preference for care in the 
homes of others by the low-income Wes tat sample. However, the 
sample showing a high preference for day care homes was from a 
community with an average income of $9,000. There is evidence, 
also, that family day care in that community was organized, 
provided with support services and well-known and respected. 
Mothers in many communities may not differentiate between 
family day care and babysitting, and may attribute to family 
day care the lack of stability often associated with babysitting 
arrangement s . 

Day care centers are used by only small percentage of mothers. 
Yet they are rated as satisfying as care at home by a relative 
and are the preferred form of care for at least a third of all 
mothers, working and non-working. Non-white mothers show an 
even higher percentage of preference for center care than white 
mothers. Mothers expect educational experiences and social 
development for their children from these centers; these are 
high priority concerns fot parents, and their absence is a fre- 
quent cause of dissatisfaction. 

Why, then, do day care centers provide such a small fraction of 
currently utilized care? It is possible that the availability 
of care, rather than parents' preferences, determines its utili- 
zation. Most centers have long waiting li^ts. Parents may not 
have adequate information about the centers that do exist. Also, 
lower class parents mention transportation and cost as real 
problems in using such care, sometimes serious enough to prevent 
their using it. it seems possible that these problems account 
to some extent for the extensive use of care in the home and by 
relatives, especially among lower-income families. 
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3.0 DESCRIPTION OF METHODS OF PROVIDING DAY CARE SERVICES 



In this section, each of the main methods of providing day care 
services is described according to the following ten dimensions: 

1 . Sponsorship 

Sponsorship is defined in terms of the source of a programs 
funding, management, or legislative mandate . Private sponsors 
include entrepreneurs and cooperatives. Government agencies and 
school systems are examples of public sponsors. 

2. Staff 

Characteristics of staff include age, education, certification, 
and their relationship to the community being served. Employment 
opportunities for people from the community and parents within 
each kind of system are also discussed under this heading* 

3. Children 

The discussion of this dimension describes the characteristics of 
the children generally served by each type of day care service, 
particularly the age of the children and their social and economic 
backgrounds , 

4 . Services 

This subsection discusses the kind of service each method day care 
provides in each of the following areas: 
a) Basic care and supervision 
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Private community controlled day care 
Private not-for-profit day care 

Publicly funded community day care centers are also discussed. 

The descriptions are based on a synthesis of information and data. 
Empirical data are not available on each method of care, but the 
method:; seem to differ significantly enough to allow separate 
descriptions. It is not expected, of course, that every organization 
that provides day care services will fall neatly into one of tlu 
above classes, or that the generalizations found in tiie descriptions 
will apply accurately to every organization that would fall within 
an overall category* 

The observations in each description are based on surveys, descrip- 
tive material from individual organizations, private consultations, 
and general impressions obtained from reviewing the literature 
on day care services; specific references are given at the end of 
each subsection, but it is impossible to document all the source;; 
that led to the overall descriptions. 



3.1 FAMILY DAY CARL 



Sponsorship 

Family day care homes are opera Led by women in Lheir own homes 
on a profit basLs. A majority of the women view the services 
they provide as a business enterprise. One study found that 
while more than 50% of mothers initially began child care at the 
request of neighbors, over 90% list "money" as a reason for con L.i.nu.i an; 
A majority of mothers regarded their position as one with several 

important advantages: earning money, staving at; home and enjoyinr 

\ 

the company of children. Family day care homes are not as yet 
operated on a chain basis. However, some agencies make systematic 
use of Lamily day care homos and provide some support and resources, 

S ta if 

The family day care provider is almost always (in 9 HZ of the situation 
studied) a woman. However, husbands are present fairly frequently 
while the day care children are in the home and do interact and Lake 
an interest in them. The median age of mothers is 31 years, slightly 
-less than that in Lhe centers. At least: b()% of the women have had 
some high school education, and 14/, have had some college, in general, 
day care mothers have tin association or familiarity wi.Lh prof ess.i onal 
chi. id care organizations. Whiles comprise HbA ol the lamily day 
on re homes and blacks /: . 
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Children 



Average enrollment: in family day care homes is estimated at 1.6 
children, and about half of the homes care for only one child. 
According to one study, 84% of children in family day care 
are enrolled for the full day (Sale and Torres, 1971). As 
group day care is limited in its ability to provide 
care for children under 2h, it is logical that family care pro- 
vides most of the care for those in this age category. Twenty- 
four percent of children in one study were under two years of 
age. Family care also has a higher percentage of older school- 
age children than other forms of day care. More than 14% of the 
children in family homes are six and over, whereas in other forms 
of day care more than 12% are of this age. Family day care homes 
thus serve not only a significantly greater proportion of infants 
than do other forms of day care, but also slightly more school-age 
chi Id v on . 

Formally licensed day care homes have been almost exclusively used 
by whites. Black families tend to use centers more than homes 
w h e n 1: o r m a 1 c 1 li. 1 d care a r r a n g em e n t s a r e u s e d , 

So rvi ces 

Kami Ly day care homes seem to provide less in the way of formal, 
services, such as medical or dental care, hut provide more in the 
wav of such other services as caring, for children during, 
periods ol time that most centers do not. in order lo aeeomudale 
a parent’s unusual work schedule. iable 1 indicates the earliest 
hour a child has arrived and latest hour a child has remained with 
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the day care mother in one study* 



for a day care center. 



Such extremes would be difficult, 



While day care mothers do not offer the medical and dental services 
that are offered, for instance by Head Start, almost one-third of 
the mothers in one survey indicated that they do take children to the 
doctor, and all of them administer medicine. While no assessment or 
preventive medicine is practiced, many day care mothers take care of 
children who have colds and some when they have contagious diseases. 
About 16% have emergency arrangements with hospitals or clinics, 
whereas 45% have such arrangements with physicians and 13% with 
nurses. When the day care mothers need to take trips in the 
neighborhood (a park, the market, the bank), they include the 
children. Special trips in the neighborhood to such places as the 
fire station or a zoo are also planned for the children . Again, 
many of these trips seem to be a positive outgrowth of the informal 
nature of most day care homes. 



Nationally more day care homes provide breakfast and dinners than 
centers, but <>nly 92/ serve lunches. All the mothers In one 
study indicated that they provide special diets for children 
who require it. Tables 16 and 17 indicate percentages of time spent 
by children and operators of day care homes in specific activities. 
Table 1H also provides information on the kinds of activities 
engaged in by both the children and the caretaker, as well as more 
subjective evaluations of her role bv the caretaker. Perhaps a 
summary would describe day care homes as providing, more than mere 
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Mothers become dissatisfied when they think the caregiver is too 
occupied with her own housework or is spending too much time with 
the infants and not enough time with the older children. Lack of 
training programs for the caregivers and lack of educational 
resources for children are also sources of dissatisfaction for 
prospective users . 

Some of the advantages of child care in private homes — as opposed 
to care in institutional child care facilities — are closeness to 
the child's home and less formality. Also, it is generally easier 
for homes to provide care for families of several children of 
varying ages. Parents with infants and school-age children might 
find that a day care home was the only facility that could accom- 
modate all of their children. 

The following eight pages contain tables and references for this 
subsec t ion . 
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Table 15: Extremes of Arrival and Departure from Family Day Care Home* 



Earliest Hour 
Child Has Arrived* ** 


No. of Family 
Day Care 
Mo thers 


Latest Hour 
Child Has Stayed 


No. of Family 
Day Care 
Mothers 


Between : 






Between : 




5:30-6:00 am 




4 


6:00-7:00 pm 


4 


6:00-6:30 am 




30 


7:00-8:00 pm 


1 


6:30-7:00 am 




3 


8:00-9:00 pm 


6 


B 

o 

o 

CO 

1 

o 

o 




4 


9:00-10:00 pm 


3 


8:00-9:00 




1 


10:00-11:00 pm 


3 





11:00-12:00 
12:00- 1:00 


midnight 2 
am 3 


22 




22 



*Sale and Torres, 1971 

**One child has regular hours of 1 : 00 to 11:30 pm. 
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Table l.o: Estimated Percentage Distribution of 





Hours 

By 


Per Day Spent 
Children in 


at Various Activities 
Day Care Homes* 




Hours 

per Day 


Watching 

TV 


Playing 
()u tside 


P lay i ng 
Indoors 


Hating 


Taking 
N a p s 


0 


30.8 % 


23.3 7, 


3.8 7 


i . l 


8 . 9 7 


1 


3 2.8 


20 . .1 


13 . 3 


88 . 7 


18.1 




32.9 


32.9 


3 1 . 2 


9.8 


A 9 .A 


3 


2 . A 


16.1 


2 A . 6 


0.5 


.1 7 . 6 


A 


0. A 


9 .9 


9 . 7 


0.0 


0. A 


5 or more 


0.7 


2.7 


1 7 . 8 


0..0 


0 . A 


Total 


100.0 z 


100.0 % 


100.0 % 


100.0 % 


100.0 % 


Median 
Mur.be;: -- : 


1.1 

Tours 


1.7 


2.6 


1.0 


2.0 



- Day Care Survc; - • 1 9 7 0 
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Tabic 17: Estimated Percentage Distribution of Hours Per Day 

Spent by Operators of Day Care Homes on Children’s 
Activities* 



Hours per Day 


Playing Gaines 


Reading to Children 


0 


35.1% 


50.3 % 


J 


36.4 


46.8' 


1 


18.7 


2.9 


3 


7. 1. 


0.0 


A 


1.3 


0.0 


3 or more 


1 . 4 


0.0 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0 % 


Median 

Number of Hours 


1.0 


0.0 ** 


*Day Care Survey - 


1970 




**The average, about one-half hour, 


is more meaningful 
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cp.lt or t'v’o 3 s s i s c cHi t s , iiie di s s is t a n c s are moscav v o t ; ! 
v;i ch high school education. ihey arc p.ci ohborhood people in that. 
Liiev tone Co p r c v i c j services to eh lid i*o n m tneir o'. 'ii 
There are gene rally no volunteers and fen* parents employed. 

Children 

ino children ranee ill ape i rot; apprcrimaceiv two to s i a ’.'ears o^. o. 
Only about half the centers provide before or after-school uiru and 
thus v/ould try to keep the apes of the children they care for ciese 
mostly beLveen three and five. It is usual for this type of center 
to be socially and economically homogeneous ; first, because the 
small size of the center (generally around thirty children), and 
second, because the centers usually take care of children fret; the 
immediate neighborhood . 




educational or development-oriented programs, and very few k e c : 
any kind cf record of the child’s development . 

T:i e s e centers us ua 11 y d o n o t p r c v i d e t r an s p c r t a t ion . H o w ^ v c v , 
they are usually located in neighborhoods near their clients' 
hones . 

Facilities 

The racilities of this type or center are usually owned be the 
operators. They tend to be in older buildings and are somewhat 
nore likely to share a building also used for ether purposes. 
Most are in single family dwelling units in a residential neigh 
borhood of one-fanily hones. 

As noted, trie size of tiie center tends to be snail, averaging 
around JO or fewer children. 

Clientele 

The clientele of such centers consist mainly of lower Income 
parents. Most earn under $8,000, with a significant proportion 
under $4,000, Most are drawn from trie immediate neighborhood. 

Approximately 971 of the mothers of the children in these cep.te 
are employed; this is a higher proportion chan any other type o 
day care service. 
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*• any -isr.en sarvov. Parents .ire alr.ost never involved in 

..aveio; . *a rr :au! a:\ i tc r : a Is or in teaching. A survov of private 
'enter > ; r • a 1 : : o rn : a revoa 1 e*. t: ait none Inn. parenL part i e ipa c ion 
p:\).;ri:.» and the majority of owners and director* were opposed Co 
:nv(> I v i no parents in the nativities of the center. 



• tao i 

: ".a J J. pr: v 



a v c a r e runt e r in operation. 1 n e v are r a r e i v , 
y p . ' : 1 1 i c a L •. r : a: a in p r\ ' b ieiv.s , since only a 
.n a: t he::: receive any ieuerui funding (although so:\e 

nab f and i na indirect lv through AFI>d or other welfare 



a’-::a-nts » . 



\l ■' I i per w e : ■, I ■•!' iae i irst a:ii ia , Lae cost ci. tUe.se ujv cure 
■elite: s i y. :u : a ! ! v lower ;;ian anv other tvpe o: center. inte 
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ustir.gly enough, chose centers make allowances core than any ocher typ 
: o r t h e nuir.b or o i children c on i ng i r on: t h e s ame f an i 1 y . Fees a r o 
dependent upon this factor in almost a third of these programs. 

faage 

The general image of ’'mom and pop 11 day care centers is tnat they 
::uv be inadequately staffed, and do not provide either good 

cacilities or good developmental programs for children. They are 
more likelv than any other kind of day care center to be unlicensed; 
approximately 50£ are without license. 
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Jay care centers. Parents are generally not involved as staff 
because most of the parents are working. In general, perhaps 
SO., or more of the parents, including mothers , are working full 
time . 



Children 

System-operated centers tend to provide for children 
aged two through eight. Most of the systems centers do nor have 
services for infants younger than IS months, and rarely take children 
younger than 2k. However, it is characteristic of these services 
to provide afte~ school care and, in some cases, before-school 
care for children up to eight. They rarely provide services for 
children K evond eight years of age, since their programs, equip- 
ment, and staff are designed for young rather than 
school-age children. Both the location and the price of 
systems centers tend to influence the social and economic mix of 
trie children. Since all of trie cost of these centers Is paid 




hirst -aid is available and nest centers have some specific arrange- 
ments with physicians or other health services for emergency 
treatment. Otherwise, the health services of systems day care 
centers consist mainly of nutrition. The meals and snacks served 
by this type of day care center are probably among the best of any 
kind of day care service; facilities for handling iarge volumes of 
Loed are usually efficient, and meals are usually hot. 



System day care centers do not provide medical, dental or 
psycho logical services; however, since by state law most of these 
centers require a physical examination for children, at least 
this minimal amount of medical attention is assured. System -owned 
centers probably tend to adhere to this requirement more strictly 
than other kinds of day care. Tills in itself indicates that 
children in systems day care -would receive more medical attention 
than in other types of centers. Psychological services are not 
usually provided as a function of the day care center; but, 

*' : vuu. me skills o: the s t a i : , problems may often be brought to 
p a :* e :i t s 1 . : i i e n t i e: i . 
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sale place l’ur parent tu leave. their cii.i J 1 r c*ti . Same hav 
specific educational and dove 1 opmen t programs; y.i: the ed 
program i a not: so structured that it: concerns na rents, eo 
middle-class parents, who do not want their ehild to be ; 
putitive school-type envi r oilmen t too* early. they probabl 
some educational components, but are not overly concerned. 
v;i:e then Lae child i:» I earning !. o read or write. I act, 

; > r e I e T ellC eS , m i .id e-class ’.KiLVntS Lend te; de i: l I't* Mere soc 
: t ■. r t. i i e .i. c c : \ 1 I d . T i i i s a i j e e s p e c i a I j. y t r u e o r p . • r u n t s 
am- c.iiild et pa-rrs who have Llie youngest chi l.-d at home 
ether ..hiidr»-n are in school. Many Mothers ere vjoesvrned 
play:;. ate. ■ for their children, as \%i:l .1 as .-le nt, returning 
and they i ee l that a sys ter.: day care center in tr.eir seiy 
'V in tiieir apartment complex would be an a!::.-, t ideal v. 
‘noth cumpeii i cash i u tor the in* :bi!d as we i. i a: . .:*■■ lor :h 

while L li e w re wc rhino. 



Re l e I’enee:-: : 

"Children’s Needs i.mphas 1 /.ed in ’Y.-ung family Co:::. .uni t ! • • 
Apartrcent construction Nev:s, .June 19 71, pp. di-hb 

; f. iy Ca re Cos t s : Proceed l ags o h a Works hop . X i rose . opt ■ Li:. , 

Institute for Interdisciplinary Suldi.es, hay hate iV-.i 
S t u d 1 e s G ro u p , 19 71. 
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INDUSTRIAL HAY CARL CLNTLKb 



S p C-IU.O r riilir; 

Indus trial day care a r ::a>> are usually tinder the financial and 
management pro Lee Lor ship or a corporation or companv , and are 
intended as a “fringe benefit” similar to health programs and 
insurance. They are usually owned or sponsored jointlv bv the 
company a* id t.he employees who use then. 



In scire cases such centers are run lor the benefit of the company 
to decrease job turnover, decrease absentee! mi, and increase the 
company 1 s ability Lo attract qualified staff (this is especially 
true among industries that employ large numbers of women). 



S t a f f 



The sLafi of industrial day care centers is, according 
criteria, usually well qualified. MosL of the he .u to 
assistants are qualified in the teaching profession e.* 
chi idliood development, or in both. There are usual lv : 
VoLintcers or parents on the staff. r !he staff members 
mo--t part, are employees of Lho center ‘Lich are : ■ t 
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! t j * « , i" | Loan ne«. ir schools, and nave severe problems serving 

■ h i y • h . * o i -age ciii.idrt.-n. 

:. hi Indt :strial ci.iy care cunLers wore initially designed 

l : -Live n un p r o : e s s i on a i v:o r k e r s , a s L g n 1 f i c an t numb e r o f p r o f e s s L o n t 

• a raors have cnrolitid their children. For this reason, Liiis kind 
c: * n L e r includes a more heterogeneous social and economic mix than 

::.vst other types , (Some centers, however, serve more children of 
pro; ess i main than non-professionals.) 
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Most Industrie I day c.are centers operate i.airlv extensive health 
programs. In addition lo nutritious and veil-balanced meals, there 



are usually mil medical, dental, and in some ca ;es psychological 
• : e rv i o es pro v idea . This, o! course, varies from one center lo another 



Mo. t oi the industrial day care centers, do have a fair amount: of 
reo seat i ona j equipment and provide good recreational faculties 



for children. 

Almost all tin- industrial day 
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may Lund Lo u:::phasi;:e preschool abilities, especially reading 
and writing. Me-t maintain d a v»*L pm en .1 ■ records of the childr-s: 

Mo. it industrial day care center:-; do not provide t ransportat ion . 
Most are JocaLeci near Liu: factory itself and Lhe parents bring 
tiie children. 

Facilities 

Almost all industrial day care centers are in renovated facilities 
near the site, it not at the site, of parents’ employment. This 
means they are located in cor.imercia !. or industrial areas in most 
cases. Most of the industrial day care centers are large in sice, 
with a capacity for 80 to 100 children. The facilities, although 
renovated, are usually adequate or more than adequate. 

Cliente le 

Most of the clients of industrial day care centers appear to come 
from the lover or middle economic ranges of company employees, — 
professional workers, however, sometimes use such facilities in 
larger numbers than expected. Parents live throughout the entire 
area from which the company draws its employees. They learn about 
the day care center through the company, although there is little 
e v i d e n c e that p e o p .1 e join the company s i m p 1 y I j e c au s e i t p r o v i d e 
a dav care service. 
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M ■ s t th»' industrial dm care centers are _* 'intiy cpets.it.ee :-v 

rent, :ct tile program . Meat parents, is. ewer, cc:.e in <... alar:. 

it;, tile program mainly when they bring the child to tile mate r 
nan wneii they cotie Le tile CettLer lor monthLv c an I e reiices , vnich 
: um i sh ini o n::at i on on the i r ch iidrm h- dove torment . 

S La bil i Ly 

Industrial cay care centers have had difficulty in maintaining 
mil capacity, I.l appears that most of the industrial day care 
centers have overestimated the desire for day care at an industrial 
s.iLe said therefore have not been able lo i ill their centers t - 
capacity. As a result, most of the centers have admitted people 
iron the community on a toe has* is. 




Charges 

Industrial day care centers were initially supported by parent, 
fees and funding from the company. However, when slots in the 
day care center are sold to non-employees , they are sold at full 
cost. Most of the industrial da;; care centers have not received 
much public funding; although, when they have made services available 
to the general community, some have been able to receive Title IV 
fund I ng , 



hh»n industrial day cart- was b*-.;uu, it. 



aimed that :h- craven i 1 -a t 






